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It is a trait of New Hampshire men, wherever the field 
of their labor, and whatever the time of their absence 
from the home of their youth, that they lose none of their 
attachment for their native state. The Pillsburys, the 
Tiltons, the Cheneys, and the Corbins of New Hampshire 
are living illustrations of this. Our state has been fortu- 
nate in this characteristic of her sons, and has responded 
to their affection by encouraging them to cling to the old 
firesides. She urges her young men who go beyond her 
borders in quest of fortune to regularly return and partici- 
pate in her elections, and she never surrenders the hope 
that those who lose their legal residence will ultimately 
re-acquire it. While giving freely of her important staple, 
men, to other states, New Hampshire greets them cordially 
when they come back, rejoices in their achievements and 
prosperity, and presents to them an open field for their 
continued industry and good tortune. In the distribution 
of her favors she asks only loyalty to her interests and the 
upholding of her fair fame. She welcomes the coming 
of a Hutchins after years offabsence to found the first 
morning newspaper of the state. She opens her arms to 
a Tilton returning to the town of his nativity to bestow 
upon it beauty out of his abundant store. She responds 
generously to the request of a Chandler for her highest 
honor, regardless of his quarter of a century of residence 
and service at the capital of the nation; and her hospitality 
is never stinted to the sons who come back to her hills 
after long departure, or to those who return year by year 
to keep fresh their acquaintance with her affairs. 

Among those who, while seeking fortune elsewhere, 
have never lost their hold upon the Granite State, and who, 
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with the returning seasons, have regularly come back to 
take part in its elections and to enjoy here their summer 
recreation, is General Henry M. Baker, the subject of 
this sketch. He was born in Bow, which is still his home, 
January 11, 1841. He is the son of Aaron W. and Nancy 
(Dustin) Baker. On both sides he inherits heroic New 
England blood. His parental ancestor, Capt. Joseph 
Baker, a surveyor, married Hannah, only daughter and 
child of Capt. John Lovewell, the famous Indian fighter, 
and settled in Lovewell’s township, or Suncook, afterwards 
Pembroke, before 1740. This daughter, as the sole heir 
of Capt Lovewell, received her share of the land awarded 
to those killed in the fight at Pigwackett, now Fryeburg, 
Maine. Capt. Baker's son Joseph, the great-grandfather 
of Henry M. Baker, married Marion Moore, a descend- 
ant of the Scotch Covenanters, and settled in Bow. The 
land he reclaimed trom the forest is now a part of the 
Baket homestead in that town. This Joseph Baker was 
one of the Committee of Safety during the War of the Rev- 
olution. Another of the ancestors of Henry M. Baker, 
his grandmother, was a descendant of Rev. Aaron Whit- 
temore of Pembroke. On his mother’s side he is a 
descendant of the heroine Hannah Dustin. His tather, 
Aaron W. Baker, who was born April roth, 1796, was 
the eldest of six children, and was only twelve vears of 
age when his father died. It was an early age tor a boy 
to take up the burden of life, but he resolutely taced the 
responsibilities thrust upon him, and with the assistance of 
his mother, not only successfully carried on the farm, but 
gave to the younger children a liberal education, which he 
was denied. He was a man of sterling worth, influential 
in local affairs, and honored by election to town offices, 
although his party was in the minority in Bow. Knowing 
the value of education, he provided generously for the 
instruction of his children. 

Henry M. Baker received his preparatory education at 
Pembroke and Hopkinton academies, and at the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary at Tilton. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1863, receiving the degree of 
A. M. in 1866. In 1864 he was appointed to a clerkship 
in the War Department, and later was transferred to the 
Treasury Department, where he remained several years 
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a faithful and efficient employé of the government. He 
commenced the study of the law in Concord, and continu- 
ing it while in the government service, fitted himself for the 
bar, his evenings being devoted to study and to attendance 
upon lectures at the law school of the Columbian Univer- 
sity, from which he graduated in 1866, with the degree of 
LL. B., and was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia the same year. In 1882 he 
was admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It is a rare exception to the general rule when a govern- 
ment clerk resigns his place, gives up his certain monthly 
income, turns his back upon the routine of office life, and 
goes out into the world to struggle for his daily existence 
in competition with those hardened by an experience he 
has not known. Nearly all government clerks get their 
first position at an early age, at the time of life when cour- 
age and contidence are strongest. To a young man just 
through school, perhaps in debt for his education, perhaps 
with others dependent upon him for support, a government 
clerkship is a great temptation. He takes it asa temporary 
expedient, a makeshift to bridge over present embarrass- 
ments, fir mly intending after a few years of service to giv e it 
up and return to the career m: irked out for himself in his 
youthful dreams. He holds fast to his purpose for a time, 
but almost imperceptibly the spirit of procrastination grows 
upon him. The certainty of his income and its more pms 
sufficiency for daily needs begets extravagance. The day 
of emancipation is postponed, and to many it never comes. 
They rust out and die in the service, continually chiding 
their own indecision, and becoming more and more 
dependent upon the places they hold. When, therefore, 
a young man has the stamina to free himself from the 
seductive embrace of a government position, and steps out 
from its easy employment to take his place in life with 
active and struggling humanity, he shows a strength of 
character beyond that of his fellows, and gives earnest of 
the ability within him. General Baker passed through 
this experience in the toils of official life, remaining firm 
to his original intention to make for himself fame and for- 
tune. After ten years’ service in the departments he 
resigned, to practice his profession at the capital of the 
nation. 
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The practice of law at Washington is more varied than 
at any other centre of the country. Besides the business of 
the district courts-and that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, whose sittings bring to Washington the acute 
legal minds of the nation, there is a large legal business grow- 
ing out of legislation by Congress and the interpretation 
and enforcement of the laws by the executive departments. 
To be successful, the Washington lawyer must be thor- 
oughly equipped in his profession. There, as elsewhere, 
is to be found plenty of room at the top, while the lower 
ranks are crowded and poorly recompensed. After leav- 
ing the department, Gen. Baker set himself assiduously to 
work to build up a practice. Possessed of a good legal 
mind, studious, always careful in the preparation of 
cases, and having a love for his profession, he early 
made for himself a reputation that brought to him a 
a large clientage and business profitable beyond his expec- 
tations. His practice ranged from cases in the inferior 
courts and before the departments to final appeals taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Large sums of 
money and valuable property were involved in some of 
the litigation which fell to his lot to conduct to a success- 
ful termination. In two of his cases in the United States 
Court of Claims there were at stake directly not less than 
$184,000, while indirectly the amount reached a quarter of 
a million. Another case carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States determined the title to three millions 
of property. He is considered a safe counsellor and a 
good advocate. His success in his profession is due to 
his industry, to his perseverance, and to his thorough 
knowledge of legal principles. He has a good standing 
at the bar of the District of Columbia, which includes in 
its membership men of national reputation. 

Gen. Baker early became interested in politics, and has 
always been one of the aggressive Republicans of the State. 
He has voted in Bow at every state election since he was 
of age save one, when he was at college at Hanover, and 
then he paired with a Merrimack county Democrat. His 
office in Washington is headquarters for the meetings of 
New Hampshire Republicans at the capital, and there 
arrangements are made at every election for getting home 
the absent voter so essential to Republican success in the 
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Granite State. Gen. Baker is a member of the state Lin- 
coln Club, and at its meeting in September, 1890, deliv- 
ered an address on the relations of the Republican party 
to the labor interests of the country, which was so well 
received that it was printed by direction of the State Com- 
mittee and circulated as a campaign document. 

In the same year he was unanimously nominated as the 
Republican candidate for senator in the Merrimack dis- 
trict, fighting territory as politics run in New Hampshire. 
He had pitted against him for an opponent that active and 
popular Democrat, John Whittaker of Penacook. The 
campaign was an exciting one, and the contest in the 
‘*Ox Bow” district enlisted almost as much interest as the 
state canvass. Gen. Baker took personal charge of his 
campaign, visited the several towns of the district, helped 
perfect the local organizations of the party, and won a 
great political victory. By carrying the district on the 
popular vote he contributed in no small degree to the 
success of his party in the state. He ran largely ahead 


of his ticket. The Republican plurality on the governor 


vote in the towns composing the Merrimack district was 
76, while Gen. Baker’s plurality was 150, and his majority 


75: 

In the organization of the senate he was made chairman 
of the judiciary committee, and was assigned to positions 
on the committees of education, incorporations, and elec- 
tions. He was also member of the joint committee on 
the revision of the statutes, and of the joint committee on 
state library. He at once showed himself to be familiar 
with legislative procedure, and thoroughly at home on the 
floor of the senate. He took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings, and became the Republican leader in the politi- 
cal contests of the session. He proved himself a good 
debater, participating in the discussion of all important 
questions. He was popular with his associates, and won 
commendations from his opponents for his courtesy and 
fairness in debate. 

When the senate concurred in the house resolutions on 
the death of the Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Gen. Baker paid the following tribute to the 
memory of the deceased statesman : 
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‘* It is appropriate that we pause for a moment in the rush of 
legislation and the turmoil of politicsto pay our tribute of respect, 
gratitude and approval to the memory of that public servant who 
recently has been suddenly summoned from the cares and duties 
of national public service to the unrevealed responsibilities and 
joys of that future life to which we are hastening. 

‘* The late Secretary of the Treasury gave the years of his man- 
hood to the civil service of his country, and died in the discharge 
of them with cheers of approval ringing in his ears: He had 
spoken to practical men, skilled in the affairs of trade, domestic 
and foreign, who knew from actual daily experience the neces- 
sity for honest money which conforms to the demands of com- 
merce, and makes exchange between nations easy and honorable, 
and had further insisted that the government ought, by proper 
bounties, in accordance with the practice of other nations, to 
encourage our merchant marine to resume its place in the com- 
merce of the world, carrying our tri-colored banner with honor 
and courage into every sea, to float in the breeze of every port. 
His last words were drowned in rounds of applause, and he 
passed into the future to see his recommendations become reali- 
ties in the glory and prosperity of the country he served so well 
and loved so passionately. 

**Mr. Windom served for more than a score of years in Con- 
gress, and when his service in the senate was, unexpectedly to 
him, ended by the election of another, all his life earnings were 
invested in a house in the city of Washington, which he had 
erected for his senatorial home. Uponentering private life again 
he sold that house, and as quietly and worthily resumed his per- 
sonal business, as our soldiers returned to their several avocations 
at the close of the late war. 

‘*He was Secretary of the Treasury under President Garfield, 
but retired from that office soon after the lamented death of the 
president. From that time until President Harrison called him 
again to the administration of our financial affairs, he was active 
in many business ventures of almost national importance, and in 
private life, as well as in public station, he was always kind, 
courteous, faithful and honest. 

‘+ It was my good fortune to meet him both in his official and 
private life, and on several occasions to consider with him and 
others matters of general business. He was always considerate 
of the opinions of his associates, and gave due consideration to 
the arguments and requests of all. 

** Secretary Windom married one of the most worthy of the 
daughters of New England. He loved to visit our state, to enjoy 
its natural scenery unparalleled in loveliness, and to talk with our 
people, in whose judgment and discretion he had great faith. It 
seems almost as though a son of New Hampshire had been called 
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from earthly experience, and it is fitting that we add our tribute 
to the universal word of praise which is heard on both sides of 
the ocean, in public places, and in homes of rich and poor alike.” 


Gen. Baker has been an extensive traveller. He has 
visited thirty-eight states and all the territories, including 
Alaska. He has also been in all the British provinces to 
the north of the United States. In his trip to Europe he 
went as far north as the North Cape, spending some time 
in Norway and Sweden and nearly a month in Russia, in 
addition to visiting other countries of the Continent and 
the British Isles. He has at all times been a close student 
and a keen observer. The cultivation of a taste for litera- 
ture has been to him a pleasure and a recreation. He is 
a member of the New Hampshire Historical Society, and 
has contributed valuable articles to its collection. In 1888 he 
offered two prizes for competition by the alumni and under- 
graduates of Dartmouth College, $100 for the best original 
college song, and $100 for the best original music for the 
song. The prizes are still open for competition. 

He was Judge Advocate General on the staff of Governor 
Currier, and is a Mason, Knight Templar, and a noble of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

Although business interests have until recent years kept 
him much in Washington, Gen. Baker has never allowed 


his New Hampshire citizenship to lapse, and has recog- 
nized no other place than Bow as his home. There he has 
been regularly taxed, and there he has regularly voted. 
He resides on the Baker farm, which for over a century has 
been the tamily homestead. This he has improved and 
beautified, and it is here that his summers are spent. His 
native town now claims him as its largest tax-payer. 


Gen. Baker is one of the most successful men of 
New Hampshire. He has achieved success because he 
has earned it. He had to carve out his own fortune. He 
had but the usual advantages of farmers’ sons of the 
Granite State in his start in life. and he had to make his 
own opportunities and rely upon himself in the struggles 
and trials which precede success. He has not been with- 
out his chapter of self-denials and deprivations. He has 
had his taste of disappointments and defeats, but he has 
borne failure as bravely as he has been modest in the 
enjoyment of success. 








IN MOSQUITO LAND. 


BY Cc. C. LORD. 


Sunlight dappled, through waving boughs, 
The grasses soft by the breezes fanned, 

Where a bald man sat, for the time to drowse, 
Idle and cool in mosquito land. 


Then three little forms on wings swooped down, 
And hummed as they flew like a songful band, 

Till they touched on the shining, hairless crown, 
These three little imps of mosquito land. 


The first with care put out his tongue— 
Oh my! Not such is my soul’s demand ; 
Just for mortal’s fit—and he upward sprung, 
And paled and pined in mosquito land. 


The next bit deep in the fleshy pate, 
And knew no cause but his lust’s command, 
And he fed and filled, all his heart to sate, 
Till he burst and died in mosquito land. 


The last would taste and anon would pause, 
To wave a claw like a preacher’s hand,— 
Our life’s a feast, if we mind its laws— 
While he supped and beamed in mosquito land. 


Since then I muse on the wide world’s way, 
And fain reflect as my thoughts expand, 

How the great concerns of our every day 
Are like smaller ones in mosquito land. 






































JULIA KNOWLTON DYER. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


A woman *‘ nobly planned” is the divinest gift to man, 
and to the world, since she wields a mighty power. With 
all due regard to the past, it must be admitted that the 
nineteenth century woman, with Julia K. Dyer as an 
example, is one to be proud of. Massachusetts can lay 
claim to very many of the most notable women of the day, 
yet to the Granite State belongs the credit of sending to 
her one of her brightest lights—a woman whose name is 
a household word in every home, epecially in the soldier’s, 
a woman whose loyalty, integrity, benevolence and unself- 
ishness are unquestioned. 


JuLt1a KNow Ton was born in Deerfield, N. H., August 
25, 1829, near the birthplace of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. 
She is the daughter of Joseph and Susan (Dearborn) 
Knowlton (now deceased) and has a rare heritage. 

Upon Bunker Hill monument are inscribed the names of 
her great-grandfather, Gen. Nathaniel Dearborn, a friend 
and comrade-in-arms of Gen. George Washington, and that 
of her grandfather, Thomas Knowlton. 

The patriotism of these illustrious ancestors still lives in 
the heart and soul of their worthy descendant. 

Her parents removed to Concord when the daughter was 
an infant. In 1839 they took up their residence in Man- 
chester, where for twenty years her father was connected 
with the Land and Water Company, besides filling import- 
ant positions of trust. 

Up to the age of fourteen her education was gained in 
private schools. She was then sent to Concord, to the 
boarding-school of Miss Ela, where she remained one year, 
and then entered the New Hampton Institute, known at that 
time to be one of the best schools for girls in the country. At 
eighteen Julia Knowlton was graduated with the highest 
honors, and with such attainments as would to-day enter 
her in the junior class at Harvard College. 

Returning to Manchester, she taught French, English 
literature and higher mathematics, for one year, in the 
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High school, then under the principalship of Amos Had- 
ley. While there she prepared a large class of young 
men for college, in geometry. Associated with Miss 
Knowlton in this school was Miss Caroline C. Johnson, 
who came to Boston afterwards and established the famous 
school for girls on Bowdoin street, which she kept for twenty 
years. Miss Johnson is cousin of the poet Whittier, and 
resides with him at Oak Knoll, Danvers, Mass. 

There entered into Julia Knowlton’s life, at this point, 
the charming romance and happy marriage with Mr. Micah 
Dyer, Jr., then a rising young lawyer of Boston. This 
union, which took place in May, 1851, was a true mating 
of loving hearts. In the words of Mr. Dyer, ** the court- 
ship begun more than forty years ago has never ceased.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dyer came to Boston to reside, and ten 
years Jater they purchased the fine old estate at Upham’s 
Corner, Dorchester, which belonged to the Clapp family 
for a generation. It has quite a history. One thing worthy 
of mention is the fact that the first tulip bulbs brought to 
America were placed in this garden. The romance con- 
nected with it all, how they were obtained, and tor whom, 
would make a very interesting story, as told the writer as 
only Mrs. Dyer could relate it. The house is situated on 
an elevation and has carefully kept and spacious lawns 
surrounding it. Many of the trees are a hundred years 
old. Inside, the word ** home,” in its true meaning, comes 
to one on entering. Every door wide open, light and 
cheerfulness, comfort, luxury, hospitality, are written every- 
where. 

Three children have blessed their home, a daughter 
who blossomed a little while and then faded away, and two 
sons now grown to manhood, Dr. Willard Knowlton Dyer, 
a physician of ability and man of fine literary tastes, and 
Walter Richardson Dyer, who is associated with his father 
in the legal profession. The latter resides, with his young 
wife, at the home of his parents. 

The family duties and hospitalities of Mrs. Dyer’s beau- 
tiful home occupied most of her time to the exclusion of 
any public work until about the time the Soldiers’ Home in 
Chelsea was organized, eleven years ago. She had, how- 
ever, been actively interested in the Dedham Home for 
Discharged Prisoners, and was appointed one of its mana- 
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gers in 1864. For twenty-eight years Mrs. Dyer has 
never failed in paying her monthly visit, except during a 
serious illness. 

When the Ladies’ Aid Association was formed, Mrs. 
Dyer was made its secretary, and, in 1882, its president, 
which latter position she still holds. Her rare executive 
ability and conscientiousness, her even temperament, 
benevolence and ready wit—in fact, her very personality 
and individuality make her peculiarly fitted to organize and 
keep together large bodies of women in perfect harmony. 

The Soldiers’ Home, with this grand auxiliary of 1,200 
loyal women, is worthy a chapter by itself. One of its 
rooms is set apart and named for the woman who has done 
such loving service for the veterans. A_ beautiful pastel 
portrait ot Mrs. Dyer adorns its walls, executed by Mrs. 
Sarah P. Billings of the Ladies Aid. Mrs. Billings comes 
of good New Hampshire stock. Her mother is a native of 
Sandwich and her tather of Barnstead. 

Of the twenty-three or more organizations in which Mrs. 
Dyer has active membership, special mention must be 
made of the Woman’s Charity Club, which has established 
a hospital for women in need of surgical operations, but 
who are unable to pay. This noble charity was started 
by Mrs Dyer, who is its president, with not one cent in the 
treasury. Her trust in God was so sincere and childlike 
that, undaunted, she led the way, and mark the grand 
result! The hospital is located at 28 Chester Park. The 
club will shortly build a new and more commodious hospital 
on Parker Hill, one of Boston’s most beautiful suburban spots. 

Mrs. Dyer is the organizer and president of the Winter- 
green Club, which has a limited membership to women 
over fifty years of age. The names on the rolls include 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary Livermore, Kate Tannatt Woods 
and Mrs. F. S. Hessel, the latter a Granite State woman, a 
descendant of Gen. Stark 

She is also vice-president of the Helping Hand Society, 
the Upham’s Corner W. C. T. U., and the Federation of 
Woman's Clubs (covering 172 clubs). She is also on the 
board of managers of the Home for Discharged Female 
Prisoners, the Massachusetts Home for Intemperate 
Women, is a valued member of the Castilian Club, which 
was organized by Abba Goold Woolson, formerly of Con- 
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cord, and is a life member of the Bostonian Society. Inthe 
hall of the Charity Club Hospital is another lifelike por- 
trait of Julia K. Dyer, painted by the resident physician, 
Ida R. Brigham. 

These are a few of the organizations, nearly all of them 
charitable, in which Mrs. Dyer is devoting every spare 
moment from the home circle. She is particularly suc- 
cessful in conducting large entertainments, and has no equal 
as a manager-in-chief. The Dickens Carnival of 1885 
netted $6,000 for a most worthy object. The Kettle-Drum 
of 1886 gave to the Soldiers’ Home $4,000, and the great fair 
in Music Hall in 1890 raised $13,000. Atthe Military Fair 
in February last $10,000 was cleared, and at the last meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Aid Association at the Soldiers’ Home, 
Mrs. Dyer presented to Capt. John G. B. Adams a check 
for the ‘* boys” (as she calls the veterans) for $6,000. 

Mrs. Dyer is not only a linguist but she has fine literary 
ability. Her poems are soul-stirring and her essays are 
exceedingly choice. She has wonderful command of lan- 
guage, which, with her magnetism to hold enthralled vast 
audiences, her good nature and cheery smile, makes every- 
body love to see and listen to her. 

For eighteen years Mrs. Dyer has passed her summers 
at the Isles of Shoals, a dearly loved spot to her as well as 
to Celia Thaxter, poet, artist, and womanly woman of 
Portsmouth. 

In closing this altogether too brief sketch, it is fitting that 
I add, as an illustration of the devotion of this true wife 
and mother, the original verses placed beside her hus- 
band’s plate, together with her portrait, one Christmas 
morning : 


We've walked the ways of life together 
Of changing years almost a score, 
And, love, my Christmas gift to you 
Is but my own old self once more. 


I’m growing old, I know ’tis true, 
I feel Time’s busy fingers now ; 
He’s calming down my love of fun 
And drawing lines upon my brow. 


But round the cztadel of youth, 
The beating heart that owns you lord, 
A bond Time never dares molest— 
Love, Truth and Faith—I ’ve posted guard. 











CAPT. JOHN WHITE’S SCOUT JOURNAL. 
BY WILLIAM LITTLE. 


Whenever war broke out between France and England 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Indians 
invariably took part in it in America. The frontiers of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts then suffered 
fearfully,—the tomahawk and scalping-knife filling the 
land with blood, and the torch applied to the settlers’ cabins 
lighting up at night the forest clearings. The French 
Jesuits of Canada hounded on the Indians, for the New 
England settlers were all heretics and by right ought to be 
killed. Something must be done for protection, and Massa- 
chusetts, in Queen Ann’s war, 1703-12, offered a bounty 
of forty pounds for each Indian scalp that might be 
brought in. This bounty was four times as large as was 
then paid for the head of a wolf. Companies were at 
once organized, who scoured the north woods, and an 
account of the adventures of some of them has been pre- 
served. 

Col. Tyng of Chelmsford, Mass., in the deep midwin- 
ter of 1703-4, went with his rangers on snow-shoes to the 
headquarters of the Indians among the mountains and got 
five scalps. Massachusetts was prompt and paid the two 
hundred pounds at once. 

In June, 1704, Caleb Lyman, an elder of a church in 
Boston, with five Mohawk warriors, went up the Connec- 
ticut river as far as Piermont, found an Indian village, and 
in the night, ‘‘ with God,” as the pious man said, “aiding 
him with a miracle of a terrific thunder clap and a rain 
that caused a deafening roar out of a small cloud,” made 
an attack and killed seven Indians, six of whom they 
scalped. Strange to say, Massachusetts only paid thirty 
pounds for this meritorious service. 

Then Col. Winthrop Hilton with a large party ranged 
to the head of the Pemigewasset country, and after him 
Capt. Wright, Col. Walton and many other brave leaders, 
with their companies, tramped through the wild northern 
forest. One of these companies went up the Merrimack 
and had the good fortune to surprise and kill eight Indians 
without the loss of a man. 
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Lieut. Thomas Baker, who afterwards lived and died in 
Dover, with thirty-four men, in 1712, followed up the 
Connecticut river as far as the Lower Cods intervals, 
crossed over the high land to the head waters of the 
Remithewaset river, as the Indians then called it, now 
the River Baker, followed down this stream, and at its 
mouth surprised an Indian encampment. He killed many, 
with their chief, Waternomee, and returned to Dunstable, 
now Nashua. For this gallant service the Massachusetts 
legislature, on petition of Lieut. Baker, gave extra 
bounties. 

But the victories were not all on one side. Col. Hilton 
had his scalp lifted, Col. Tyng, mortally wounded, died 
soon after reaching his home, “and hundreds of innocent 
settlers—men, women and children—were murdered. 

In King William’s war, sometimes called Lovewell’s 
Indian war, 1723-5. after repeated atrocities by the 
Indians, Massachusetts offered a liberal bounty of one 
hundred pounds for each Indian’s scalp. Many com- 
panies called ** scouts” were raised and again marched 
through all the northern woods. Capt. Daniel Pecker led 
one in 1723 to the head waters of the ** Poscattaquoag 
River,” but found no Indians. 

Capt. John Lovewell, in 1724, with thirty men, went up 
the Merrimack. On the bank of Beebe brook in Camp- 
ton they found a wigwam in which was a man and a boy. 
They killed and scalped the man, and brought the boy 
alive to Boston. The two hundred pounds bounty was 
promptly paid. In January, 1725, he marched again, with 
a larger company over his first route; found the dead 
Indian still lying in the wigwam by Beebe brook; turned 
off eastward by **Cusumpe pond,” as the Indians called 
this handsomest of New England waters (Squam lake 
now) ; killed a ‘** black moose” near by; and striking the 
trail of a party of ten Indians followed it like bloodhounds. 
In the bitter cold night they overtook the savages sleeping 
in a camp by a frozen pond and killed every one. Then 
they carried the ten scalps stretched on poles to Boston 
and received the thousand pounds ($5,000). 

Capt. Eleazer. Tyng marched north up the Merrimack 
in April, 1725, taking several bark canoes with him to 
transport provisions. He carried by the rapids in Frank- 
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lin, toted round the ‘* Sawheganet Falls” in New Hamp- 
ton, and sent a scout up the ‘*Sowhaig River” to its 
source in Cusumpe pond. In the Pemigewasset country 
he found many signs of Indians, but, although he went as 
far as North Woodstock, and sent a scout up the River 
Baker, and not an Indian could he find. 

The same season Capt. Samuel Willard, accompanied 
by Capt. Joseph Blancher, scouted through this north 
country ; went to the sources of the Merrimack in the 
great Pemigewasset woods and crossed over the White 
mountains to the Saco river. They found plenty of traces 
of Indians, but the Indians themselves kept entirely out of 
sight. 

The captain of each company that marched kept a 
‘** Scout Journal,” which upon his return home he sent, with 
an explanatory letter, to the governor. No less than sev- 
enteen of these are preserved in the archives of Massachu- 
setts, ** 38a.” secretary of state’s office. Many of them 
have been published, but the following one, very interest- 
ing as giving the names of places and showing where the 
Indians lived, has never before appeared in print. It is 
as accurate a copy as a transfer from script to type will 
permit : 

‘(1725 ] Capt. Wuire’s JouRNAL, May, 172 


725- 


A true jurrnall of my travels began the 


5th of April 1725 We travelled to Groton 12 milds and there 
stayed by reason of foul wether 

6 day We travelled to dunstable’ 12 milds and there lay that 
night 

7 day we lay stil by reason of foul wether 

8 day we mustered and went over the river to the house of 

: John Talars about 3 milds 

g day we marched up the river about § milds and then campt 
one of our men being taken very sick for he could 
travel no farther his name was Thomas Simson and 
doctor Joseph Whetcomb that night set his fut into 
a ketel of biling broth that so he could travel no 
farther 

10 day was foul wether & we sent 2 men into dunstable with 
the sick and lame men and returned that night to 
us again 


' Nashua. 
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11 day we travelled about 13 milds & then Campt, about 3 
milds above Amuskeag falls.! 

12 day we travelled 11 milds and then Campt at the mouth of 
Penekook river? 

13 day we travelled 7 milds and then Campt at the irish fort in 
Penekook Entrevals,* that day it rayned very hard all 
day 

14 day we travelled 10 milds and then crost Meremock River 

above the mouth of Contockock river and then Campt 

day we travelled 8 milds north west from Contockock to a 

litel streame that runs into Meremock River about 
3 milds westard from Meremock and then Campt and 
sent out Skouts 

16 day we travelled 12 milds and came to a pond which very 
long and we turned to the East sid of it and then 
Campt and then sent out skouts That day we lay 
about 3 milds westard of the mouth of Winepisse- 
ocket 

17 day it rained very hard the fore part of the day and a little 
before night it cleared up and we sent skouts but 
found nothing. 

18 day we travelled 14 milds and that day we crost two great 
streams* that runs into Meremock* one of them 
comes out of a great pond5 which some indens say 
it is 3 days jurney round it the land is very full of 
great hils and mountains and very rocky Abundance 
of sprus and hemlock and far and some brch and 
mapols and we Campt 

19 day wetravelled 11 milds and then Campt at the lower end 
of pemichewaset® lower entervals and sent out skouts 

20 day_ we lay stil by reason of foul wether and towards nit it 
cleared up and we sent out skouts and found where 
Cornel Tyng crost Meremock? 

21 day we traveled 12 milds up pemichewashet River® and found 
old sins of JIndans and we sent out skouts that night 
and found ome mew track® and we lay that night by 
the river and made new Camps. The land that lyes 
by this river is vere rich and good. The uplands 
were full of hills and mountains very bad traveling 


~ 
wi 


1 Scouts speak of a cold spring three miles above Amoskeag falls where they 
were accustomed to camp. ? Suncook river. * Concord. * Smith and New- 
found rivers. * Newfound pond. * Pemichewaset was the name of the country 
and not of the river. * Now called the Pemigewasset river. ® Now called Baker 
river; other names of this river given by early travelers were “ The west branch 
of the Merrimack river,’’ “ Remithewaset,”’ “ Pemogewaset W. Br.,”’ “Hastings 
Brook,” and “ Asquamchumauke,”’ by Judge C. E. Potter. * This was in Rumney. 
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22 day wetraveled 2 milds and then sent out skouts over the 
river and up a stream! that runs into the river but 
found northen 

23, day we traveled up the river about 14 milds and that day 
we crost 3 stremes? that runs into the river this 
river comes steaply from the north west and then 
we campt 

24 day we traveled 10 milds westard and that day we found 
old signs of Indens* where they had been this 
Spring and in the Winter and sent out skouts but 
cold find no Indens. This day Sam" moosman acti- 
dently kild himself with his own gun 

25 day it rained very hard and we lay still that day til a most 
night it cleared up and we sent out skouts but found 
northin 

26 day we traveled 18 milds* and came upon Conetecut river 

one of our men was taken vere sick that night we 
campt by the river 

27 day. we traveled down the river and found a bark cannow 
which was a great Sarvise to our sick man and to us 
that day We traveled about 18 milds and then 
Campt 

28 day we traveled 19 milds and then campt. This river runs 
cheafly upon a south westerly pint. this day we 
crost serval litel streams that runs into Coneticut 
river 

29 day we traveled 20 milds and then Campt 

30 day we traveled 17 milds and crost one litel river5 below 

the great falls® and then Campt 

May the first. we traveled 24 milds and came to the fort above 

Northfield and there lay all night 

2 day we traveled 10 milds and came to Northfield and there 

staid that night 

3. day we lay still it lookt very likely for foul wether and we 
lay there that night 

4 day we set out for Lancaster across the woods and traveled 
about 12 milds and then Campt 

5 day we traveled 15 milds and then campt 

6 day. we traveled 14 milds and came into Lancaster about 4 
o'clock This day it rained very hard all day” 


[No signature. Superscribed ** Capt. John White’s Journal.”)} 


? Stinson Brook. ? Hall Brook,South Branch and Pond Brook. #3 In Warren 
or the North part of Wentworth. ‘* The place of the accident must have hap- 
pened in Warren, for the west line of that town is less than ten miles from the 
Connecticut river. ® Cold river. ° Bellows Falls. 
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Capt. John White's Letter to the Governor of Massachusetts. 


** Lancaster May 9 1725. 
May it please Your Honour. 


Being returned home I thought myself obliged to inform 
your Honour that on the 5** of April last I went from Lancaster 
to Dunstable and the 8™ dee of April from thence up Merrimack 
with 30 men two of which came back in a short time one of 
them being sick and ye other having scalt himself very badly. 
I marched up Merrimack about 130 mile, and there discovered 
some signs of Indians. Some old which we judged were made 
sometime this Winter and one new track on the back of the 
river that we judged had gone but a few days before. I sent out 
scouts but could discover nothing further. We then turned off 
Westward towards Coos. Marched 10 miles the 24‘ of April. 
At evening one of our men viz Sam! Mossman of Sudbury 
being about encamping took hold of hi§ gun that stood among 
some Bushes drew it towards him with the muzzle towards him 
some twig caught hold of the cock the gun went off and shot 
him through he died Immediately. We went across to Con- 
necticut River came down to Northfield and from thence across the 
woods to Lancaster. We got in yesterday. I have endeavored 
faithfully to attend your Honour’s orders already received, and if 
your Honour have any further advise for me I desire your Hon- 
our would let me know it. Ihave not as yet completed my Jour- 
nal but hope to finish it in a short time that it may be laid before 
your Honour. 

I am your Honours most obedient humble servant 


John White.” 


The history of Lancaster, Mass., gives a further account 
of Captain White. It says he marched, in the winter of 
1724-5, as an officer under the brave Capt. John Lovewell, 
at the time when they killed ten Indians by Lovewell pond 
in Wakefield. They were out forty days. 

When Capt. Lovewell was killed, May 8th, 1725, by 
Paugus, at Pigwacket, Capt. White, eight days afterwards, 
raised a company, marched to Pigwacket, and buried him. 

From July 6th to August 5th, 1725, he went with his 
company to Lake Winnipesaukee and Cocheco, and his 
second scout journal tells of a Canada Mohawk who was 
not willing to accompany them; how they killed a bear 
and several rattlesnakes, and, on July 15, they killed two 
bears and divers rattlesnakes, ‘which pestered us very 
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much.” July 17, ‘‘Scouted and killed a moose; excessive 
rain.” July 18, ‘‘captured a lame Indian and sent him 
home; reached Suncook.” 

Then he went, later in the season, to Connecticut for a 
company of ‘*Moheag,” but could not induce them to 
enlist, and soon after marched for a fort beyond Pigwacket, 
but was taken sick before he reached it, and, returning 
home, died. He had seven children, four very young, 
and the Massachusetts general court gave his widow, Mrs. 
Eunice White, one hundred pounds in money. 

Indians continued to reside in the upper Merrimack 
valley till King George’s war, 1745. In 1743 nine 
Indians, through James Scales of Canterbury, petitioned 
Gov. Wentworth for a ‘* truck house,” at the ‘‘ carrying- 
place” just above the junction of the Merrimack and Win- 
nipesaukee rivers. But they never got it. After King 
George’s war it was common for years to see them stroll- 
ing about in the woods, and it was not till the conclusion 
of the old French and Indian war, 1755-63, that most of 
them went to Canada. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 
BY CHARLES H. GLIDDEN. 


In the last few months there has been much said all over 
the country in criticism of the Australian Ballot system, 
so-called. When it was first adopted it was believed by 
some people that a certain corrective of all the ills and 
evils of government had been found. This idea has been 
very generally dissipated, but it has been proved that there 
is some good in the system. 

This form of voting has now been on trial in many parts 
of the country for something like three years. Massa- 
chusetts adopted it in 1888, and used it for the first time 
the following year. Other states followed her example at 
once or very soon after, until now this system is in use in 
most of the Northern states. 

Wherever it has been adopted the strongest and, in fact, 
the only real argument for it has been the claim that it was 
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a secret system, and therefore would do away with two 
great evils in our political system, namely, bribery and 
intimidation of the voter. In Massachusetts it was said, 
when the bill establishing this scheme of voting was under 
consideration in the legislature, that it would make bribery 
impossible. The purchaser of votes would have no way 
of knowing that the voter did as he agreed, and so would 
not care to throw away any money upon an uncertainty, 
since a man who would sell his vote would not scruple to 
take the cash offered him and then vote for the other candi- 
date. 

It was said also that it would prevent the intimidation of 
voters by their employers, destroy the party boss, and remove 
all other influences which had, in the past, coerced men to 
vote against their convictions, their principles, or their 
desires. 

In all that was said in favor of the system, however, 
the main point urged was its secrecy. That was recog- 
nized as the corner-stone of the whole scheme, the one 
great virtue. Yet, when the law was finally put into shape 
and adopted, it was so hedged about by details as to be a 
most complicated system. The secrecy was there, to be 
sure, but there were a great many minor details evidently 
intended to bewilder and perplex the average voter, or the 
voter below the average, to such an extent as to disfran- 
chise him, in part at least. For instance, the ballots were 
arranged with the names of the candidates in alphabetical 
order, compelling the voter to wander through a wilderness 
of names to find the men for whom he wished to vote. 

There is no doubt but what this device has disfranchised 
thousands of voters every year. The returns show it at 
every election, and time does not seem to remedy the 
defect in any way. There were over 20,000 less votes cast 
for W. D. T. Trefry, the Democratic candidate for auditor 
in Massachusetts in 1891, than there were for Gov. W. E. 
Russell running on the same ticket. The Republican 
candidate for auditor received about six thousand less votes 
than were cast for the Republican candidate for lieutenant- 
governor. It is plainly evident that, in states where there 
is an educational qualification, the voter who reads and 
writes with difficulty is greatly handicapped by this alpha- 
betical arrangement of the ballot, and that if it were 
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grouped by parties there would not be found this falling off 
in the vote the farther down the list of candidates one 
goes. In its practical effect this device amounts to a par- 
tial disfranchisement of the voter. 

But the ballot is not even secret. In Boston, in the state 
election of 1891, a scheme was devised which in effect has 
destroved the main pillar of this system. A voter named 
Norris, a councilman, who was suspected of being in sym- 
pathy with the Republican candidate for governor, although 
elected to office as a Democrat, was challenged on some 
trivial pretext and compelled to write his name on the back 
of his ballot before he could deposit it. When the votes 
were counted the ballot was examined by some of the 
election officers and it was disclosed that the man had 
voted the straight Democratic ticket with the exception 
of the candidate for governor, and that he had voted for 
the Republican candidate for governor, as it had been sus- 
pected he would. The incident itself is nothing but 
an indication of how the secrecy of the system may be 
avoided and destroyed. 

There is another serious defect in the system. The law 
requires the voter to make a cross opposite the name of 
the candidate for whom he wishes to vote. The mark is 
to be made with a pencil. There have been several cases 
in Massachusetts where the election officers have been 
charged with nullifying the will of the voter by marking a 
cross opposite the name of the other candidate than the 
one voted for. The effect of this, of course, is to disfran- 
chise the voter, for where there is a mark opposite the 
name of both candidates for an office neither is counted. It 
is believed that a great deal of this tampering with ballots 
has been done, and that, in some cases at least, candidates 
who received a minority of the votes cast have been declared 
elected. 

The alphabetical arrangement of the names of the can- 
didates, and requiring a mark opposite each name, makes 
a correct count of the ballots a matter of great difficulty 
and almost an impossibility. Even the recounts are not 
infallible, for in one instance in Boston the second recount, 
being the third actual count of votes cast for a candidate 
for a member of the school committee, revealed an error of 
something like two hundred in one precinct in the original 
recount. 
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The difficulty in counting the votes causes great delay 
in announcing the result of the election, and can only be 
obviated by the adoption of some sort of device for doing 
this by machinery. 

The system adopted in New Hampshire has been said 
to be the best yet seen, because the framers had the expe- 
rience of other states to guide them. But there is one 
provision in the law which seems open to grave question, 
though I do not know that it has yet presented itself in 
that light to those who framed it. It is that section which 
authorizes the moderator to detail an election officer to 
mark the ballots of persons unable, through physical dis- 
disability or inability to read, to do this themselves. I 
believe this provision will open the way to abuses, because 
there is in it large opportunities for crooked work where 
there is the disposition. The voter should have the right 
to demand that an election officer of his own political faith 
be detailed to assist him to mark his ballot. This would 
have been fair to all, and made it impossible that the will 
of the voter should be defeated. 

It seems to be admitted that the Australian ballot has 
not prevented the influencing of voters improperly. It is 
said that a man who will sell his vote will not perform his 
contract under the secret ballot. But this is the theory of 
the philosopher and not the experience of the politician. The 
case of Rhode Island is against the philosopher. It is said, 
with every appearance of truth, that votes are purchased 
and delivered in that state under a secret ballot system. 
It is said by politicians that of the men whose votes are 
bought at least 75 per cent. carry out their part of the bar- 
gain, illustrating the adage that there is honor among 
thieves. The man who has no especial interest in an 
election, because he has no political or other principles, 
probably feels better towards the man whose coin he car- 
ries in his pocket than towards the other person who has 
added nothing to his exchequer. This is about the only 
explanation of this phenomenon which seems to bear the 
mark of reason. 

But if the vote-getter is particular to know that his 
money has accomplished its purpose, he has plenty of 
opportunities for ascertaining this point. The man who 
sells him his vote can so mark his ballot as to show con- 
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clusively that he has done as he agreed. He can make a 
pencil-mark on the corner of his ballot which will show 
the friend serving as an election officer that Smith voted 
for Jones, because it was the mark agreed upon. If fifty 
votes are got in this way, and forty-five ballots are marked 
with this pencil-line, the buyer may know that his money 
nearly all accomplished its purpose. And this is the method 
which is employed under the secret ballot system to influ- 
ence men to vote a certain way. 

No one who has watched the results of the system would 
think of saying that it had done away with the political 
boss. It has not done so anywhere. The boss flourishes 
like a green bay tree, and laughs at ballot systems as instru- 
ments for overthrowing him. 

It is undoubtedly true that it has done away with the 
intimidation of workmen by their employers, to a large 
extent if not entirely. This is a result which is worth all 
that the experiment has cost. 

It is, however, just as easy for the employer, if he sees 
fit, to coerce his workmen into voting as he wishes, as it is 
to influence the votes of other men by money. It could be 
done by requiring the employé to make a peculiar mark on 
the ballot which could be seen by the election officer, who 
is in the secret, when the votes were counted. 

It is easily seen that the system is by no means perfect. 
It could be improved in several ways. The ticket of each 
political party could be grouped to advantage, or the old 
envelope system could be grafted upon the Australian sys- 
tem. This would remove one objection to the present 
scheme of voting, the partial disfranchisement of American 
citizens, but would not make it impossible for the voter to 
assure the purchaser of suffrages that he had fulfilled his 
part of the contract. The only way to do that, is to have 
some sort of a device by which the voter, touching a button 
in a machine, can vote for his party ticket, or, by pressing 
several buttons, may vote for the individual candidates, 
whether those of his own party or those of any other. 
The ballot would not then be in sight of the election officers 
nor within reach of the voter, so that no distinctive mark 
could be given it. There are pieces of mechanism which 
accomplish this, it is claimed, and, it they do, they could 
be adopted with advantage in connection with the Aus- 
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tralian ballot, if it is to be retained. As this machine cuts 
a small round piece out of the ballot opposite the party 
ticket, or opposite the individual names of the several can- 
didates, the tampering with the votes under the present 
method would be impossible, and the will of the voter 
could not be nullified by the election officers or the 
recounters. It is very difficult to maintain the secrecy of 
the ballot in cases where a voter is challenged and marks 
his name on the back of the ballot. The election officers 
and the officials who make the recounts may be sworn not 
to divulge how such a man voted, but it would be next to 
an impossibility to enforce this secrecy, or to prove who 
divulge it. 


AMONG THE MOWERS. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Where ripening wheat and clover meet, 
And shadows stretch of forest bowers, 

What time cool breezes kiss the feet 

Of laughing lasses thither drawn— 

Their fresh cheeks rosy as the dawn— 

The mowers’ dewy tracks appear ; 

Their whetstones cheery click I hear, 
And seek them in these morning hours. 


New life seems stirring in the veins 
That bared arms show—all move in line ; 

With pride the master holds the reins 

O’er dappled grays, where swath afar 

Has fell ’neath Toil’s triumphal car, 

Along the smooth, rich interval ! 

From bush and shrub the sparrows call ; 
The smallest pools like silver shine. 


Grand are the lessons taught a-field 

Where healthful work hard hands employ ! 
The ear and blade such largess yield, 
Up-springing through the night and day,— 
We wonder, but ’tis God’s own way,— 
Praised by the children of the sun 
From tree-tops in each orison, 

When Nature’s breast is filled with joy! 














A NEW HAMPSHIRE INDUSTRY. 


Five years ago last month the village of New Boston 
was visited by a conflagration which swept away its public 
buildings, business blocks and very many of its homes, 
bringing disaster to its inhabitants, —mostl) farmers. 

The financial condition of the people was such that for 
a time the place seemed doomed to become of no account. 
It was in their hour of need that relief came through a 
fellow-townsman who went out to seek his fortune when a 
mere lad, and who, by honest effort, had won success. 

To J]. Reed Whipple, now of Boston, belongs the credit 
and honor of making his native town what it is to-day. 
New Boston is fifteen miles from Manchester and six miles 
distant from the railroad. It is a delightfully healthy spot, 
and is rapidly becoming a popular summer resort. Many 
of its beautiful shade trees were destroyed by the fire, as 
well as its churches, school-house and lumber mill. At 
present, however, there are few, if any, traces of the great 
disaster, and the transformation seems almost magical. 
Through the liberality of Mr. Whipple, who has freely 
donated thousands of dollars in rebuilding the fire-swept 
district, there has been erected a fine public library, hall, 
stores, and last but not least the creamery which I propose 
to make the subject of this brief sketch. It was erected 
for several objects, but chiefly to help fill the pockets of 
the poor farmers in the vicinity, as nothing else cold do. 

This creamery, although not the largest, is probably the 
best equipped and most conveniently ‘arranged of any in 
the country. It was built at a cost of $20,000. It is four 
stories high including basement, and of the Queen Anne 
style of architecture, heated by steam throughout, and has 
every modern appliance. The basement floor is used 
exclusively for butter making, which is done in the most 
skillful manner by Swedish dairy maids who have had 
years of training in their native country, and whose work 
cannot be surpassed. Here also are located the engine 
rooms, which are separated from the butter-making apart- 
ments by a birch wall impervious to heat; also the large 
refrigerator and store rooms. 

The second floor is divided into three rooms and a pri- 
vate office, the latter finished and furnished in antique oak, 
with its walls hung with costly paintings, suggestive of the 
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dairy industry. Into the first of these rooms is received 
all the milk, cream and ice, and here also are two DeLaval 
steam turbine cream separators, through which a greater 
part of the milk is run to extract, in a most perfect man- 
ner, the cream. Then there are several large cooling 
tanks, in which are kept the cans of cream imbedded with 
tons of pure ice. A voluminous water-tank is here, sup- 
plied with pure spring water from the adjacent hill, to 
which ice is added to give the required temperature. This 
water is used in the butter-making room below. 

In the second room are cream-tempering vats, in which 
all the cream is stored and prepared tor churning into but- 
ter. Each vat contains 200 gallons of cream, which, when 
it has arrived at just the proper stage, is run through tin 
tubes into the large churns in the basement. The churns 
are revolved at the rate of fifty revolutions per minute for 
the space of one hour. 

The dairy maids, in their snowy caps, jackets and 
aprons, with spotless hands wash the butter, removing all 
traces of buttermilk, and then it is placed on the butter- 
working machine, where it is sprinkled with salt and mixed 
sufficiently to evenly distribute it through the butter and 
no more. Then comes.the rolling and packing process, 
all of which is very interesting to witness. 

The daily product of the creamery is not far from 650 
pounds of butter, roo gallons of pure cream, and 300 gal- 
lons of pure Jersey milk, all of which is shipped direct to 
Mr. Whipple’s Boston hotels—Young’s and the Parker 
House—in private refrigerator cars, of which he has the 
exclusive use. The third room on this floor is for can 
washing and sundry useful purposes. 

The third and fourth floors are conveniently fitted up 
and occupied by the superintendent, Mr. O. A. Newton, 
who has been in charge of the creamery since it was built, 
and who is thoroughly in earnest in keeping up this indus- 
try. Many of the arrangements and conveniences are of 
his own invention. He is a man of wide experience and 
ability. Mr. Newton is a native of Henniker, N. H., 
where he owns a nice farm, which he keeps up with a great 
deal of pride aad care. He is the nephew of Mr. Parker 
Pillsbury of Concord, N. H., and cousin of Adjutant- 
General A. E. Pillsbury of Boston, and the Hon. Gilbert Pills- 
bury, formerly mayor of Charleston, S. C., after the close 
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of the war. His aunt, Mrs. Gilbert Pillsbury, is the author 
of that remarkable book, entitled ‘“‘ Blue Blood,” which so 
clearly depicts the evils of slavery, as witnessed by the 
author during her residence in the South. He is a self- 
made man, in every respect, and is still in the prime of life. 

The question naturally arises as to how the creamery is 
supplied with milk. Four two-horse teams are continually 
going round among the farmers gathering up the cream, 
which is produced by what is called the Cooly process. 
From all sections milk is also delivered to the creamery 
daily, about 150 farmers supplying it, embracing nearly 
every farm within a radius of seven miles. Liberal prices 
are paid for the milk and cream, making the same an 
unfailing source of revenue for the farmers. ‘The number 
of employés used in carrying on the entire business is 
about forty. 

Another interesting thing the writer learned is that in 
the engine room of the creamery is located a steam fire 
pump, which can be used to advantage in case of fire, and 
which, by using sufficient hose, can be used on any house 
within the limits of the village. 

Nearly half a mile away is a large piggery, owned by 
Mr. Whipple, with a population, at the present time, of 
about 1,000 pigs. A large amount of the skim milk at the 
creamery is forced through a pipe to the animals, and 
is eagerly devoured. 

The farmers, once thriftless, discouraged and seedy, are 
now enjoying a far different sort of a life, with money in 
their pockets. The village has a history familar to many 
readers, and the old church on the hill still stands looming 
up toward the clouds. It is owned by two ladies, who 
were devout and life-long worshippers, until the new 
church was demanded and finished. Much could be writ- 
ten of the many historical places about this attractive vil- 
lage, did space permit. What is needed most is better 
railroad facilities, and it is only a question of a very short 
time when the efforts of J. Reed Whipple will meet with a 
just reward. The charter is already granted, and a com- 
pany organized for the construction of the road. Probably 
no town in New England has so quickly risen from insig- 
nificance to importance and prosperity as has New Boston. 
All honor then to the man who has been the ** power behind 
the throne” effecting this result. M. H. B. 








MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


N. H. MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 3d annual meeting of the New Hampshire Music 
Teachers’ Association, which occurs at Weirs the last full 
week of July, promises to be of unusual interest. The 
talent already enlisted includes, as pianists, Martha Dana 
Shepard and Mr. Benj. W. Welpley of Boston, in addition 
to our own well-known resident artists. Mr. Fred Jame- 
son, the eminent tenor from New York, is expected. Mr. 
Arthur J. Hubbard, basso, Mr. Fred G. Bond, baritone, 
Boston, Miss Jennie Woodward, contralto, Lowell, and 
Mrs. Nellie Guertin Clark of Coés, soprano, who, by the 
way, is one of the most promising vocalists in the state. 
Among the instrumental soloists we find Wolff Fries, the 
veteran cellist, Miss Lillian Chandler, violiniste, from Bos- 
ton, and Miss Ethel Franklin Ellis of New York. The 
lecturers include Prof. Louis C. Elson, Boston, and Mr. O. 
B. Brown, Malden. The presence of these, in connection 
with our resident musicians, ought to insure a very delightful 
and profitable week of music, which will not only interest, 
but be of infinite benefit to teachers and music-lovers gen- 
erally. 

It is almost beyond human power to raise many of the 
teachers, or pretended teachers, of music in New Hamp- 
shire above the influences of jealousy and prejudice. 
Petty difficulties, which begin in country church choirs, 
are handed down from year to year and only disappear as 
people become more intelligent and educated. It is the 
man or teacher who is afraid of comparison, or that his or 
her work shall be known at its real worth, who are suscep- 
tible to these baleful influences. There are many teachers 
in the state who ask the public to send their children to 
them, to be instructed in this beautiful and Divine art, who 
have never taken any pains, or spent any money, to keep 
posted or to become proficient in the work they affect to un- 
derstand and impart. There are teachers of music in our 
New Hampshire schools who have ‘‘ thrown cold water” on 
this enterprise from the beginning, who would rather go to 
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the Point of Pines for a day, than to unite with the “ faithful 
few” in a meeting to discuss the best methods of improv- 
ing the standard and instructing the young. They are not 
sufficiently interested to send even a single dollar for a 
season ticket in aid of this enterprise. It may be safely 
predicted, however, that such persons must soon step down 
and out, giving place to teachers of brains, education and 
power. 

Let us hope that there will be a general effort this year 
to make this meeting one of great benefit, not only to 
teachers, but to the art itself. Send names, enclosing one 
dollar with each, to E. M. Temple, Secretary, Nashua, 
N. H., and obtain members’ tickets, admitting to every 
lecture, rehearsal and concert during the week. 





CONCORD TROUBADOURS’ CONCERT. 


The concert by the Concord Troubadours, assisted by 
a string quintette from Blaisdell’s orchestra, at Phenix 
hall, Thursday evening, June 2, was successful in every 
way. The young men who compose the club are most 
sarnest lovers of music and faithful workers, and their 
efforts at this concert were indeed a source of great pleas- 
ure to their many friends and patrons. We think this is 
the only club of male voices in the state. If young men 
in our large towns would organize such clubs as this, and 
work to further the interests of the art, as well as for their 
own accomplishment, it would be of infinite value to man- 
kind. The performance of Master Cotton was very satis- 
factory, as were the solos by Mr. Benedict. It seemed to 
us that the music by the string quintette was finely finished 
and worthy of some mention, a fact, however, which the 
local press was unmindful of. 





The Schubert Club of Laconia closed its season May 19 
by a performance of Planquette’s opera, ** Chimes of Nor- 
mandy.” It was, all things considered, a very creditable 
performance. It seems a great waste of time and energy 
for a chorus to put so many rehearsals and evenings of 
hard work into music of this character, to be performed only 
once and then forgotten. Very little or no good, from an 
educational point of view, can ever be realized therefrom. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


GEN. R. DELAVAN MUSSEY. 


Gen. R. Delavan Mussey died at his home in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 29. He was a son of Dr. R. D. Mussey, 
an eminent surgeon, who attained a wide reputation for skill 
and ability in the practice of his profession. Gen. Mussey 
graduated from Dartmouth College in the class of 1854. 
After graduation, he was engaged in newspaper work on 
Boston papers, although he had studied with a view of 
becoming an analytical chemist. Afterward he went to 
Cincinnati and became connected with the old Gazette. 
From Cincinnati Gen. Mussey went to Washington, before 
the war, as a correspondent of the Gazette. 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion he organized the Henry 
Clay Guards for the protection of the capital. In May, 
1861, he received a commission as captain in the Federal 
army. Whitelaw Reid succeeded him as correspondent of 
the Gazette. Soon after he became connected with the army 
Gen. Mussey entered upon the work of enlisting colored 
troops into the service. He was promoted to the rank of 
colonel, and afterward was brevetted brigadier-general. At 
the close of the war a gold medal was bestowed upon him 
by Gen. Butler for bravery. 

In 1866, Gen. Mussey was military secretary to Presi- 
dent Johnson, but resigned that position to enter upon the 
practice of law. Since 1867 he had been a member of the 
Washington bar. Gen. Mussey was one of the Garfield 
Guard of Honor, was a member of the Loyal Legion, and 
had been recorder for that society. He belonged also to 
the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, to Kit Car- 
son Post, G. A. R., and to the Philosophical Society. He 
leaves a wife, one son and a daughter. Another son died 
a few months ago. 


GEORGE McQUESTEN. 


George McQuesten, a successful business man and 
respected citizen of Boston, died, at his summer home at 
Marblehead Neck, on Monday, June 6. He was born at 
Litchfield, N. H., June 4,1817. At the age of twelve years 
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he moved to Nashua, his first occupation being that of tend- 
ing the locks on the canal, which he followed until he was 
of age, when he went into the lumber business. This he 
carried on in Nashua and Concord, N. H., until 1872. 
Then he moved to Boston and organized the Southern-pine 
lumber business, under the name of McQuesten & Fogg. 

While living in Nashua he filled various offices in the 
city government. He was also for several years a director 
in the First Ward National Bank of Boston and a member 
of the New Hampshire Club. 

He is survived by a widow and three sons. 





COL. STEPHEN MORSE PINGREE. 


Stephen Morse Pingree, a son of Stephen and Judith 
True Pingree, was born in Salisbury, N. H., March 21, 
1835. He studied law with Hon. A. P. Hunton of North- 
field, Vt., was admitted to the bar in 1860, and began the 
practice of law at Gaysville, Vt. In 1861 he enlisted as a 
private in the 4th Reg’t Vt. Vols., and was promoted to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the same regiment on April 30, 1864, 
having passed the grades of lieutenant and major, successive- 
ly. He served through three years of the Civil war and re- 
turned to Vermont in command of his regiment. He re- 
newed the practice of his profession at South Royalston, 
from whence he went to Hartford, where he died on April 
19, 1892. On November 19, 1865, he married Mary Fos- 
ter of Bethel, Vt. Pa 


DR. EZRA BARTLETT. 


Dr. Ezra Bartlett, who died in Brooklyn, New York, 
June 16, was a son of Dr. Ezra Bartlett, and a grandson 
of Dr. Josiah Bartlett, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was born at Warren, September 28, 1811, 
was graduated in medicine at Dartmouth, in 1832, and 
practiced successfully in Warminster, Va., Haverhill, South 
Berwick, Me., East Boston, Mass., and Exeter, for fifty- 
four years, until 1886, when he relinquished practice, on 
account of advancing age. He was surgeon in the United 
States army from 1863 to 1865. He leaves a widow, and 
one son by a former marriage, Josiah C. Bartlett of Chi- 
cago, who is connected with the Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy R. R. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A large number of copies of this issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
have been printed for distribution through the state among those 
not now regularly receiving the magazine. Every person receiv- 
ing a copy, who is not now a subscriber, may consider himself 
specially invited to become one, and thereby contribute his share 
toward the support of the only periodical devoted to New Hamp- 
shire history and biography, and the only distinctively state mag- 
azine in the country. The hearty indorsement given by the 
press, and by representative men throughout the state, since the 
present publishers took charge of the work, is indeed most en- 
couraging, but a more general patronage is necessary in order to 
secure the full measure of success desired. 





The present publishers are unable to supply any of the previous 
volumes of the GRANITE MoNnTHLY, or separate numbers for any 
of those volumes; but the same may be obtained of the former 
publisher, John N. McClintock, now of Boston. Back numbers 
of the present volume can be obtained of the present publishers. 





Any patrons of this magazine in possession, or aware of the 
existence, of historical, biographical or other matter of general 
state interest, appropriate for use in these pages, will confer a 
favor upon publishers and readers alike by communicating with 
us in reference to the same. 





Two notable events in New Hampshire history have occurred 
during the past month—the laying of the corner-stone of the new 
State College building at Durham on the 17th, and the dedication 
and formal opening of Miller Park, on Pack Monadnock mount- 
ain, in Temple, on the 22d, the latter being the first state park 
opened in New England. It is to be hoped that the establish- 
ment of this park may prove to be the initial step in a well-defined 
state policy, that all prominent mountain summits in the state 
may ultimately be set apart as places of public resort and popular 
enjoyment, and especially that the entire White Mountain region 
may be preserved for park purposes. 


























